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MORE CHEERING NEWS FROM MR. TWIGG. 


—+_>——_——_ 
Fort WinNEBAGO, August 26th, 1849. 


Zo the Committee of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emi- 
gration Society and Savings’ Fund. 


GENTLEMEN,—Since my last, 1 am happy to state, 
that the Deeds of Pottersville have been transferred 
to the trustees of the society, and duly registered in 
the Record Court. These are now complete to send 
to England, or to remain here until my return, just 
as you may decide. I have not had time to arrange 
with the debtors at Pottersville at present, my hands 
being kept busy with our New Settlement. You 
wish me to make Pottersville a flourishing place. 
This will require a little time, and new arrangements, 
so as to give confidence and encouragement to the 
settlers to set to work and improve their farms. In 
the first place I would recommend to you, that each 
colonist have 40 acres of land, as 20 acres are not 
sufficient to enable a man to pay a large debt in any 
thing like a reasonable space of time. You may 
safely agree to put Pottersville upon the 40-acre 
principle, and it will be the means of getting ina 
large amount of debts now out-standing. You can 
put what price you like upon the extra land allowed 
to those already located. Please to take up this mat- 
ter, and settle the question quickly. There is not 
one of the settlers who has performed one day's 
work towards his day per month for ten years, ac- 
cording to agreement, and which must be done be. 
fore their deeds can be granted. I trust that you will 
not alter the law on that point. It will be a guaran- 
tee for the debts, and for the payment of their first 
20 acres. You must allow the settlers to pay for their 
extra 20 acres in wheat, in yearly instalments. This, 
in my opinion, would be far the best course to adopt. 
Now I should not like to be misunderstood, there- 
fore I shall speak plainly, as to what I would recom- 
mend you to do at Pottersville. First, then, make 
all the farms into 40 acres. Enforce, by yearly in- 
stalments, the amount you fix upon the extra 20 acres, 
allowed to old settlers. Demand, and have performed, 
the one day’s work per month, according to agree- 
ment. Mind this point before you give up the deeds. 
This will secure them as permanent settlers ; and will 
bring you back at least part of the capital laid out, 
with interest. These two points must be settled, be- 
fore I can take one step to improve the colony. I 
intend, next spring, to put in 80 acres of wheat on 
the prairie at Pottersville. Now the store debts are 
due, according to law. I have made inquiry on this 
point, and shall have some trouble in getting them 
in. You must wait patiently ; my plans for recover- 
ing these debts are not yet matured. 
will be a few houses, with land to each ready broken 
up, to dispose of. TI will send you a balance-sheet 
of this place, in about one month's time, together 
with the number of houses to let. Copeland has had 


20 acres extra, and he only paid 40 dollars for it. T 
was obliged to let him have it; but I should say that 
80 dollars ought to be the price of the extra 20 acres. 
The whole of that land is worth five times its original 
cost. Mr. Watkin is selling a few goods for me on 
discount; and I hope I shall not do wrong if I agree 
to pay him a small remuneration to see to the timber 
on the estate this winter, and get the 80 acres fenced 
in for spring, by those who are willing to work out. 
This is my intention ; and I believe that Mr. Watkin 
will see justicedone, He is the same honest, straight- 
forward man he was when in England, and I feel as- 
sured he will remain so. I am now preparing a 
balance-sheet of the New Estate. It will be rather a 
difficult thing to do, but you shall have it in as cor- 
rect a form as our circumstances will admit of. In 
fact, I am determined that you shall have Quarterly 
Reports after this sheet, so long as I remain here. 
They will be guides to you; and, as the old adage 
goes, it will make short reckonings, and, I trust, long 
friends. I may say that we are doing well; but I 
want a good, straightforward, honest man to assist 
me, and you should by all means send one out. He 
must be a man that can stand some little hardship, 
and that understands how to survey land, and work 
by the compass in the woods; and take a log for his 
pillow occasionally. If you can send a man of this 
description for about three months, I could take a 
trip over to see you, and it would pay you well. 
There are a many points that I could for ever settle, 
which are impossible for me to explain by letter ; but 
I am content myself, and shall leave the matter for 
you to decide. While I am now writing, two per- 
sons have dropt in, and they have left eight more be- 
hind. They state that I may expect about 200 more 
up this fall. Land is now scarce about us; but there 
is plenty a few miles from here, and we shall have to 
start another colony. It takes some cash to com- 
mence a new place ; but this must be done cost what 
it may. I trust you will send me what funds you 
can, for I must carry out my former plans. Send 
your drafts in less sums; it will be less expensive. I 
should like you to write oftener; it is now time I had 
another letter. Let me have one once a fortnight at 
least. Send me the names of those to whom you 
have granted Land Certificates. There is a goodly 
number who say they have left their certificates be- 
hind them, and that the Secretary will send them ; 
others say they have lost theirs, The man who 
agreed with you tg build the houses for the six bal- 
loted families, I am informed by Mr. Cadman and 
Mr. Simpson, is dead ; that he died of cholera while 





I expect there | 
| Examiners sent; thanks for them. 


crossing the Atlantic. I trust that he has made a 
good claim in a better country; and that God may 
watch over his widow and orphans. I received the 
I have not 
perused their contents much at present; but I see 
you have had to struggle against opposition. Well, 
let them fire away as they will. I repeat, that Time 
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alone will decide the matter; and, for myself, I fear 
not the result. The foundation is laid; and no foul 
winds, in your quarter of the globe, can make it 
tremble. We shall keep moving steadily on, starting 
one new estate after another. Ina short time, the 
first will be in a position to help the second ; the 
second the third; and so on until each has got estab- 
lished. The settlers can then begin to turn their 
attention to manufactures, and thereby bring money 
and trade to the colony, and thus raise the price of 
the resereved land to some hundred times its original 
value. The improvements‘upon the river are going 
steadily on. In twelve months the boats will be fty- 
ing past our doors. Our emigrants can then be 
landed on our estate, direct from Liverpool, by water 
conveyance, at one-half the present cost. Our grain 
will then find a good market, either south or east, 
which we like. Groceries, Sheffield cutlery, Staf- 
fordshire crockery, Manchester dry goods, Notting- 
ham stockings,—all these can be brought to our 
doors in some six weeks hence, and our grain and 
pork can be taken back to England inreturn. This is 
talking great things, Joseph Barker. What is your 
opinion, Mr. Enoch Mountford? 1 presume I can 
** guess,” as the Yankees say. You say “ puff!” and 
you will try all you can to prevent the poor mecha- 
nic from getting a home of his own, and bettering 
his condition,—and yours, too,—by leaving the la- 
bour-market, and going to a place where, instead of 
his labour being a curse, it will be a blessing, where 
he can secure a price for that labour, and produce 
something that he really stands in need of. But I 
must cease this foolish reasoning, and do something 
better. 1 may say that we have now got in the bulk 
of our fall wheat crops. 300 acres will be sown with 
fall wheat seed; and I trust that for the sake, I may 
say, of thousands, that we shall have a bountiful 
harvest,—for that alone will silence the foolish, and 
make the poor happy. You must not neglect to 
write soon, and answer the questions proposed in this 
letter. Let me have some news. 1 am compelled to 
write off hand, just as I can get half an hour,—some- 
times at midnight. I write just as circumstances 
turn up, and endeavour to send you thetruth. Let 
me have cash for the Grist Mill! What are you do- 
ing in this matter? Send word if you have done 
anythinz at all. We must and will have one, if I 
go in debt for it. Let me have all the cash you can 
by November. With best wishes to all,—I remain, 
yours in haste, THOMAS TWIGG. 





THE PURCHASE OF THE LAND, 
53, Great Ciarendon-st., St. Pancras, 
September 19th, 1849. 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 

Dear Sir,—For some time past, the columns of the 
Examiner have been teeming with cautions, reminders, 
and suggestions, relative to the purchase of the land we 
have squatted upon on the Fox River, and undoubtedly 
it is a matter requiring immediate attention. On the other 
hand, it is even of more immediate importance, that 
those upon the land should be provided with necessa- 
ries for the coming winter; for, if they are not so pro- 
vided, it will become a necessity for them to leave the 
estate, and move into the nearest large town, to obtain 
work until the spring comes round. 
avoided ; for, to say the least, it would greatly unsettle 
the estate for some time to come. Mr. Twigg implores 
you to stay the Ballot; Mr. Chubb advises the same 
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course ; but I cannot agree with either of them. Itis | 


an undoubted fact that the approach of a ballot causes 
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money to pour in, when, otherwise, it would only 
come in by drops. Why then, when money is most 
wanted, stop the very thing which brings it in? It is 
therefore clear, that we have ¢hrez things that must be 
done ; namely, maintenance of settlers, purchase of land, 
and continuance of ballot. Now comes the question, 
How are we to do all these? Mr. Chubb’s letter, lately 
published, contains very good and forcible arguments 
in some respects. By them it appears that our sub- 
scriptions (sinking the expense of management) from 
the present to the time of sale, if only applied to land- 
purchase, will only realise £2800, while the land will 
cost £3000. He says, “ If we bailot half our eontribu- 
tions, I am utterly at a joss to know how we are to pay 
for the land.” Again, ‘‘ We must not leave any thing 
to chance, but secure the money against the time it is 
wanted.”’ These are very trite observations ; but allow 
me to observe that if we stop the ballot, it will be found 
that our caution will leave us in the mire; for our con- 
tributions will then, very likely, be only about one-half 
the amount stated in Mr. Chubb’s letter. We must not 
stop the ballot ; some other means must be devised for 
increasing the amount of subscription; and I would 
throw out a suggestion which, if carefully carried out, 
could not do harm, and might be productive of great 
good. The 32nd Bye-Law states : ‘‘ That every share- 
holder, having paid into the society, a sum over and 
above the purchuse-money of twenty acres (now to be 
construed to 40 acres), together with the incidental ex- 
penses attendant on the conducting of the society, shall 
claim ef the society the application of al? such overplus 
money, to defray his migrating expenses from this coun- 
try to his allotment, the cultivating of the said allot- 
ment, and the raising of a log-dwelling.” The 9th of 
the Branch Laws sets out the same. Now the effect of 
this (IT must say) pernicious law is, to cause members 
to pay £1 ls. 6d. into the society, and then to lay out 
all their after monies in other investments; for, say they, 
I may want to get upon the land when I have only saved 
enough just to pay my passage. If I keep paying into 
the society, I cannot use any of my meney for this pur- 
pose until I have paid wholly for my land ; whereas, by 
paying £1 1s. 6d. into the society and hvarding up the 
rest, I can go whenever I have got enough to clear my 
expenses there, and yet, when upon the land, have the 
same advantages as he who has completed the payment 
for his land. I ean assure you this is not only the argu- 
ment of, but the course adopted by, 9 out of every !2 
members, If you doubt it, look at the sheet lately sent 
down, and see the number of instances where £1 1s. 6d, 
has been paid, and not a penny more. This is the stumb- 
ling block of the society, and should be removed. Let 
the law be modified, thus : When the subscriptions, over 
and above £1 ls. 6d., are sufficient to cover the aggre- 
gate cost (say £9) of passage, such overplus can be 
claimed for migrating purposes, by giving one month’s 
notice, and paying a deposit on passage, through the 
socicty’s agent, to New York or New Orleans. The 
last part of the above I would add, to prevent parties 
drawing their moneys for other than emigration pur- 
poses. I am aware that some would argue, that the 
demands for return of subscriptions might come so many 
at once as to create a run; but I must be allowed to ob- 
serve, that it would be some time before the respective 
moneys would be sufficient in amount for the claim to 
be raised; that money is wanted immediately ; and that 
a portion of it would be returned by the time the claims 
could be made, and the current payments would meet 
the rest. I am also aware that it may be said, Yes, but 
monied members would pay in their stock just before a 
ballot, stand their chance, and draw it again a month 
afterwards, Well, even so, you would have the use of 
their money for about, at least, six weeks, and these 
cases would, in all probability, be so few and far be- 
tween, that it should not be raised as an obstacle. 
Then, I would advise a longer period to elapse be- 
tween balloting, and sending out the winners. By this 
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means you might keep on balloting as hitherto, and yet 
manage to bear the expenses by virtue of the increased 
length of time, allowing the society to get its affairs 
round in readiness. 

This is a critical, very critical, time in the affairs of 
the society, and one requiring the calmest and yet 
soundest judgment. If we can carry through the win- 
ter without accident, our society will be so firmly set 
that almost anything will come within the scope of its 
power. It will become one of the wonders of the pre- 
sent age, offering, as it will, the means of emancipation 
to thousands of the white slaves of England ; thousands 
who, but for its guidance and protection, might have 
been compelled either to come to ultimate ruin in “heir 
native country, or, quitting it, land in a strange one, 
without a friend or guide to shield them from fraud, or 
to assist and show them the path to honest indepen- 
dence. All these will be in the power of ‘he society, if 
it now act with cautious vigilance ; and I would ask, are 
not they things worthy to be toiled for? Is it not a 
noble task to place, not the hope only, but the means 
for freedom into the hands of the toiling masses? Is 
not this worthy of a little extra labour now? Yes! 
Let us work now, one and all, to carry our project; 
sink all fear of non-success; be determined to succeed, 
and we must succeed. Above all let it be remembered, 
that caution, diligence, and determination will carry us 
through all difficulties; let us, therefore, nerve ourselves 
to the task.—I remain, dear sir, yours most truly, 

HENRY D. RILEY. 

P.S.—I may congratulate the members of the society 
upon the marked improvement in the receipts of the 
“First London” Branch this week. We have con- 
quered and driven out the enemies of the branch, and 
now we shall again rapidly progress. I opened the Mill 
Subscription last Monday, and received 5s. I shall keep 
it week by week before the branch, and send you down 
the money once every four weeks. H. D. R. 








TO THE GENTRY, TRADESMEN, AND INHABI- 
TANTS OF THE POTTERIES. 


Gentlemen,— We are happy to inform you that the 
contest which has unhappily existed, for the last few 
weeks, between H. H. Williamson, Esq. and the Stone 
Miners under his employ, and on behalf of whom we 
have had to appeal to you for assistance, has fortunate!y 
terminated. True, there have been concessions on both 
sides, to bring about an amicable adjustment of diffe- 
rences ; but under the circumstances, and taking into 
consideration the defenceless position of the miners, the 
reduced state of remuneration given for labour at some 
of the surrounding coileries, and tle tyrannical, oppres- 
sive, and aggressive conduct persued by the Goldenhill 
masters, we thought the wisest policy would be to settle 
the matter by arbitration, until the men were in a po- 
sition to gag the oppressor, to bridle the aggressor, and 
to retrieve their lost—their legitimate position. Hence, 
gentlemen, we became the arbitrator on the part of the 
miners, and have had several interviews with H. H. 
Williamson, Esq., which, for the most part, have done 
honour both to his head and heart, and have succeeded 
in inducing the honorable gentleman to curtail his no- 
tice of reduction from tenpence to sixpence per day; 
thus reducing their wages to 3s, Gd. per day, (not ds. as 
announced to you in our appeal,) which reduction they 
accept, from stern necessity only, until they are in a 
position to regain the same, 

Gentlemen, you will infer from this, that the men are 
about to do as T. B. Rose said they had the right to do, 
namely, ‘‘ Unite, organize, associate, &c. as they liked, 
for the protection of their rights and the advancement 
of their interests,” and your inferences are right. The 
men are associating,—but why and wherefore? Have 
they been incited to it by some babbling demagogue ? 
No! Where there are no wrongs to complain of, no evils 
to remove, and no mal-practices to deprecate and de- 
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nounce, there the exertions of the demagogue are ener- 
vated—are of none effect; but where these things do 
exist—whether in the political, social, moral, or reli- 
gious world, there they not only give potency and power 
to the energies of the demagogue, but circumstances 
absolutey make or create the same; hence we say it is 
not us—the demagogues, who have originated the Union, 
but it is the Union that has summoned our energies on 
its behalf. The Union, itself, is but the effect of some 
cause,— that cause being the aggressions and oppres- 
sions of tyrants themselves. Then let us adopt the 
eloquent and prophetic language of the poet, and pray 
«that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
When sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
Shall bear the gree, and a’ that ; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
When man and man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be, and a’ that.” 

Gentlemen, the monies received, during the three 
weeks that we have appealed to you for assistance, are 
as follows :— £. 8. 

Mr. Walker’s pot-bank ,Sandyford, per 

Hugh Robinson 

»» Challinor’s pot-bank, Tunstall, per 
Henry Tomkinson. 

Heywood’s brick-bank ,per J. ‘Hargreaves 07 


(*) 
rors 


Mr. Peak’s brick manufactory bien a... 
Se eee 0 2 
», Edwards’s pot-banks, Burslem.... 9 10 
»» Venables’s do. Cixcesi 3 
oo BEGEEER, TURAN... cicrccrccse 0 12 
»» Manassah Booth, do ... ....... 

», Joshua Pendleton, do......-.. 0 5 
ee 0 5 
R. Pearson, Mtestusdecass a: we 0 4 


Goldenhill and Kidsgrove friends..... 
Tradesmen and friends of Burslem and 


o 
~ 
ae AAABAAACSC#L WAS 


PN asnriks sexnase éses0en 16 4 8% 
From surrounding colleries.......... 29 18 
Total £54 1 56 


Signed, by order of the Committee, 
EDWARD LAWTON, Sec. 


At a public meeting held at the Crown and Anchor, 
on Tuesday, Sep. 18th, it was unanimously resolved— 

lat. That the best thanks of this meeting be given to 
Bro. E. Lawton, our secretary, for his able defence of 
the principles of Union, in his interview with our em- 
ployers. 

2nd. That the thanks of this meeting are due, and 
hereby presented, to those friends who have so nobly 
responded to our appeal, and assisted so ably on the 
present occasion. 

3rd. That the foregoing address and resolutions be 
sent for insertion in the Potters’ Examiner. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
EDWARD LAWTON, Sec. 
Committee Rooms, 
Crown and Anchor, Tunstall. 





LETTER FROM Mr. JOHN WOODHOUSE, FOR- 
MERLY OF LANE-END 
Belltown, June 25th, 1848. 


Dear William,—I suppose it is now about twenty 
years since I left England and embarked for America; 
during which time, I have never heard one word about 
you. I had a great desire, some years ago, to write to 
you, but always neglected doing so. Sometimes I 
thought you might be dead; at other times I thought 
you might possibly be still alive ; so I concluded at last 
that I would write one letter to you, as I might proba- 
bly get an answer back. I suppose you will wonder 
who this comes from. I must tell you that it comes 
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from your old friend John Woodhouse, who knows all 
about you, and the place you live in, namely, Lane-End. 
But it is possible that this letter may not find such a 
person as William Millins, but it may drop into the 
hands of some other person ; and if so, I hope he will 
write me back. 

Dear William, I have written this letter to you for 
no other purpose, but to know what changes have taken 
place since I left, and how you have been getting along ; 
and to tell you, also, what we are doing in this country, 
and how we are getting along. I landed in America in 
August, 1828. I then went to Pottsville, and stayed 
there until my family came bver to me, I worked in 
the coal mines, and did very well. We stayed at Potts- 
ville about six years, and then we left that place, and 
went to the western part of America, to a place called 
Wisconsin,—about 2500 miles from Pottsville. We 
have remained here ever since that time, which is about 
12 years. I have never worked in a coal mine since, 
nor have I ever seen one, and hope I never shall. 

Dear William, I never saw the day when we were do- 
ing so well as we are at this time. Perhaps you wish 
to know how we manage without coal. We use wood 
as a substitute. This country abounds with lead mines, 
and farms are in abundance. These are our employ- 
ments; first one and then the other. All our boys are 
now employed in farming; each one has got a farm of 
his own. We have had two children since we came to 
America, a boy and a girl. The boy we have named 
James; he is now about 15 years old; and the girl we 
have named Mary-Ann; she is about 17 years of age. 
The boys, as I have before stated, are living on farms of 
their own, about six miles from us. My wife, myself, 
and our boy James are living together. James is a good 
boy; he works a little in the summer, and goes to school 
in the winter. I have got a small farm of my own, but 
I don’t live at it, I let it. This is the vest farming 
country in the United States. Cucumbers grow here 
as plentifully as potatos grow in England. Onions 
measure from 16 to 18 inches round; everything else 
proportionably large. We have lost one of our children 
since we came to this country—Maria; she has been 
dead five years. All the rest of us are well at this time, 
for which we are truly thankful. 

I have now given a true statement of our circum- 
stances, as far as this letter will permit. I want you to 
send us word if James Hurd ana wife are still alive; if 
80, give our love to them: also send me word how R. 
Hammersley and family are going on, and John Hollins 
and his family; also all my old acquaintances, give my 
best respects to them all. I must now conclude these 
few lines, and hope you will not fail to write to me again. 

I remain your old friend and well-wisher, 
JOHN WOODHOUSE. 

P.S.—Direct your letter—‘‘ John Woodhouse, Bell- 
town, Grant Country, Wisconsin Territory.” J.W. 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
AND EMIGRANTS’ ADVOCATE. 
THE HANLEY BALLOT. 








On Monday evening last, the ballot for one family, 
to go out in the fall of next year, came off at the Co- 
vered Market, Hanley. The large and spacious build- 
ing, glittering with a hundred gas burners, displayed a 
scene of gaiety and amusement, seldom witnessed in 
these districts. Two excellent bands were in attend- 
ance,—one of brass and the other of stringed instru- 
ments. These kept a party of some two thousand per- 
sons on the qui vive of excitement, and the dance was 
generally participated in. Scotland again comes off 
the winner, The ballot board having been arranged, 
Mr. Rowbottom of Manchester, was called upon to turn 
the wheel; and in the eventful issue, number 4217 was 





declared the winner. This share was only entered on 


the board on the morning of the day of ballot, and is 
possessed by Mr. Daniel M‘Gowan, of Kirkaldy, Scot- 
land ; and long may he live to enjoy the benefits of the 
same ! 

In the course of the evening, when the party was in 
the most crowded state, the proposed vote of confidence 
and thanks in Mr. Thomas Twigg, for the laborious 
and manly efforts made by him on behalf of the society 
in Western America, was proposed by Mr. Evans, and 
seconded by a working potter, and carried with accla- 
mation bythe meeting. This will bea slight balm to 
the feelings of Mr. Twigg, when subject to the mali- 
cious statements of wicked men. 

It was gratifying to witness the interest, taken by the 
auditors in the proceedings of the evening. Mr. 
Robinson, of London, Mr. Nicholls, of Birmingham, 
and Mr. Rowbottom, of Manchester, appeared well 
satisfied with the spirit displayed. Indeed, Mr. Row- 
bottom, from the satisfaction experienced in the enquiry 
to which he had been appointed, undertook to say that 
the Manchester branches, on his return, would forward 
their contributions, now banked in their local barks. 
This was a sufficient guarantee tc induce the Committee 
to allow all Lancashire members, clear on their branch 
books, to stand their chances in the ballot. We take 
this opportunity to express our satisfaction at the very 
efficient manner in which the auditors have gone 
through their work. A better selection could not have 
been made. Cool, disinterested, and clever at accounts, 
Messrs. Robinson, Nicholls, and Rowbottom have gone 
through their work in a masterly and satisfactory man- 
ner. They have our thanks, and the thanks of tne 
society for their urbanity of manners and attention to 
business. We sincerely hope, that when next called 
to the books, they may find a greater simplicity of 
keeping, and a less onerous work to go through. 

Right merrily did the evening pass away. And havy- 
ing danced until night encroached upon morning, the 
national anthem was given by the combined bands, and 
the numerous party seperated, highly delighted with 
the amusements of the evening. It is gratifying to 
state, that throughout that large and mixed party not 
a cross word or action was witnessed ; and we have not 
a doubt, when the accounts are audited a goodly 
amount will be found for the Grist Mill. 


SAFE ARRIVAL OF THE “ABERDEEN.” 


We are happy to state, that the ship ‘“‘ Aberdeen,”’ 
sailing from Liverpool on the 7th of August last, and 
bearing across the Atlantic, to their Western Homes, 
some 130 souls belonging to the society, has arrived 
safely at New York, after a rapid passage of about 
thirty days, all on board well, and in excellent spirits. 
Mr. Evans is praised by the emigrants for his selection 
of a sound, steady, and fast-sailing vessel. He is proud 
of his good fortune ; and hopes to continue his services, 
justly and successfully, to all who may place them- 
selves under his care, It is asingular and Providential 
fact, that out of the hundreds who have emigrated 
through Mr. Evans's agency, not one has died in cross- 
ing the Atlantic. It is of no trifling moment, for those 
who purpose a voyage of three thousand miles, that 
they have an uncrowded ship, sound in hull, and steady 
in sailing. The ‘‘ Aberdeen” was such, and has proved 
her quality. —- 
DEATH OF MR. ORME. 


It is our melancholy duty to announce the death of 
Mr. Orme, the carpenter appointed by the society to 
erect six Log Houses for six balloted members. He 
died in crossing the Atlantic; and we are sorry to state, 
through change of ships before sailing from Liverpool. 
Mr. Evans had arranged the passage of Mr. Orme and 
several others of the society’s emigrants in one of the 
first-class packets of the Black-Star Line ; but on ar- 
riving at Liverpool, the ‘Patrick Henry,”—a large 
three-decked vessel, was about to sail; and feeling 
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anxious to get away, he left the Black Star Line and 
the society’s emigrants, and embarked in the ‘ Patrick 
Henry.” This unfortunate vessel, on arriving at New 
York, had one hundred sick on board, and lost thirteen 
passengers during the voyage, and amongst the num- 
ber, Mr. Orme, who paid 5s. extra to change his ship. 
This is a melancholy occurrence, and will sink deep 
into the hearts of his friends; leaving his wife and 
family, (who were left in this country), in the most be- 
reaved state. May the guiding hand of a benificent 
Providence protect them im their adversity ! 


THE SHIP “IVANHOE.” 


This fine first-class American packet ship of the 
Black Star Line, sailed on the 24th with several mem- 
bers of the society. The Steerage price, paid by these 
emigrants, was £2 7s. 6d. each adult; and £2 each 
child under 14 years. Mr. Brown, in announcing the 
departure of this ship, writes to Mr. Evans thus :— 

** Dear Sir,—The ship ‘ Ivanhoe’ sailed on the 24th, 
her advertised day. I went out with her some 27 miles; 
and myselfand Mr. Connor berthed the passengers on 
the way out. Finding that all the second-cabin berths 
were not taken up, Mr. Conner kindly permitted all 
our steerage passengers into the second cabin without 
extra charge. This gave every satisfaction, and made 
all comfortable; and away they went in a good ship, 
and under a stiff breeze. I remain, yours respectfully, 

104, Dale-st., Liverpool. SAMUEL BROWN,” 


A GIFT FOR THE MILL FUND. 


We have much pleasure in acknowledging the gift of 
a handsome Oil Painting, ia a fine gilt frame, presented 
by W. B. Henley, Esq. of Birmingham, for the purpose 
of the Grist Mill. We are requested to convey the 
thanks of the society to Mr. Henley for this proof of 
the high estimation in which he holds the plans of the 
potters’ society. This splendid present is valued by the 
society at £10, and we doubt not will realize that sum 
when disposed of by raffle or sale. The following is 
the note accompanying the present :— 
“2, Temperance Terrace, Lozells, Birmingham. 


“Mr. Evans.—Str,—I enclose an order to Mr. Hill 
for £1 2s. 6d, being, I believe, the amount I shall have 
to subscribe before I shall stand on the ballot list. I 
shall send to you my subscriptions from time to time, 
preferring this plan to going toa public house to give 
in my contribution. I shall send something to help 
the Mill Fund. I have a Painting and Frame, which I 
value at £4.; it is one of my own doing. This I send 
—dispose of it as you best can, by ballot or otherwise, 
and place it to the Mill Fund. 

“I think this plan would be a good one if carried 
out more generally; let the men of Sheffield and other 
places send some articles of their own make; this 
would be a good employment for time now spent other- 
wise ; let the articles be useful ones (I wish mine was 
more so), and take the first good offer for them, it will 
come much easier than sending so much money. 

** Hoping to see the sum required soon raised, I am, 
a sincere well-wisher to the cause, and now I suppose 
a member, WILLIAM BIDWELL HENLEY, 

“ Sept. 25th, 1849.” 


THE GREAT BASIN. 
From Notes of Travel in California. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

This river possesses qualities which, in the progress 
of events, may give it both value and fame. It lies on 
the line of travel to California and Oregon, and is the 
best route now known through the Great Basin, and 
the one travelled by emigrants. It furnishes a level 





unobstructed way for nearly three hundred miles, and | 


a continuous supply of the indispensible articles of 
water, wood, and grass. 
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Salt lake, and consequently towards the- Mormon set- 
tlement, which must become a point in the line of emi- 
gration to California and the lower Columbia. Its ter- 
mination is within fifty miles of the base of the Sierra 
Nevada, and opposite the Salmon Trout river pass—a 
pass only seven thousand two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and less than half that above the 
level of the Basin, and leading into the valley of the 
Sacramento, some forty miles north of the Nueva Hel- 
vetia. These properties give to this river a prospective 
value in future communications with the Pacific ocean, 
and the profile view on the north of the map shows the 
elevations of the present travelling route, of which it is 
a part, from the South pass, in the Rocky mountains, 
to the bay of San Francisco. 

The other principal rivers of the Great Basin, are 
found on its circumference, collecting their waters from 
the Snowy mountains, which surround it, and and are, 
1, Bear RIVER, on the east, rising in the massive 
range of the Timpanogos mountains and falling into 
the Great Salt lake, after a doubling course through a 
fertile and picturesque valley, two hundred miles long. 
2. The Urau river and TIMPANAOZU, or TIMPAN- 
oaos, discharging themselves into the Utah lake on the 
east, after gathering their copious streams in the ad- 
joining parts of the Wah-satch and Timpanogos moun- 
tains. 3. NICOLLET RIVER, rising south in the long 
range of the Wah-satch mountains, and falling into a 
lake of its own name, after making an arable and grassy 
valley, two hund red miles in length, through moun- 
tainous country. 4. Satmon Trott river, on the west 
running down from the Sierra Nevada and falling into 
Pyramid lake, after a course of about one hundred 
miles. From its souree, about one-third of its valley 
is through a pine-timbered country, and for the remain- 
der of the way through very rocky, naked ridges. It is 
remarkable for the abundanee and excellence of its 
salmon trout, and presents some ground for cultivation. 
5. Carson and WALKER rivers, both handsome clear- 
water streams, nearly one hundred miles long, coming, 
like the preceding, down the eastern flank of the Sierra 
Nevada and forming the lakes of their own name at 
its base. They contain salmon trout and other fish, 
and form some large bottoms of good land. 6. Owens 
RIVER, issuing from the Sierra Nevada on the south, 
is a large bold stream about one hundred and twenty 
miles long, gathering its water in the Sierra Nevada, 
flowing to the southward, and forming a lake about 
fifteen miles long at the base of the mountain. At a 
medium stage it is generally four or five feet deep, in 
places fifteen ; wooded with willow and cotton-wood, and 
makes continuous bottoms of fertile land, at intervals 
rendered marshy by springs and small affluents from 
the mountain. The water of the lake in which it ter- 
minates has an unpleasent smell and bad taste, but 
around its shores are found small streams of pure water 
with good grass. On the map this has been called 
Owens river. 

Besides these principal rivers issuing from the moun- 
tains on the circumference of the Great Basin, there 
are many others, all around, all obeying the general 
law of closing themselves in sands, or lakes, or belts of 
alluvion, and almost all of them an index to some arable 
land, with grass and wood. 

Interior of the Great Basin.—The interior of the 
Great Basin, so far as explored, is found to be a suc- 
cession of sharp mountain ranges and naked plains 
such as have been discribed. These ranges are isolated, 
presenting summit lines broken into many peaks, of 


‘which the highest are between ten and eleven thou- 


sand feet above the sea. They are thinly wooded with 
some varieties of pine, (pinus monophyllus charteristic, ) 
cedar, aspen, and a few other trees; and afford an ex- 
cellent quality of bunch grass, equal to any found in 
the Rocky mountains. Blacktailed deer and mountain 
sheep are frequent in these mountains ; which, in con- 
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alluvion at their base, may be called fertile. in the 
radical sense of the word, as signifying a capacity to 
produce, or bear, in the contradistinction to sterility. 
In this sense these interior mountains may be called 
fertile. Sterility, on the contrary, is the absolute 
characteristic of the valleys between the mountains— 
no wood, no water, no grass; the gloomy artemisia 
the prevailing shrub—no animals, except the hares, 
which shelter in these shrubs, and fleet and timid an- 
telope, always on the watch for danger, and finding no 
place too dry and barren which gives it a wide hori- 
zon for its view and a clear field for its flight. No 
birds are seen in the plains, and few on the mountains. 
But few Indians are found, and those in the lowest 
state of human existence ; living not in commu- 
nities, but in the elementary state of families, and 
sometimes a single individual to himself— except about 
the lakes stocked with fish, which become the property 
and resort of a small tribe. The abundance and ex- 
cellence of the fish, in most of these lakes, is a charac- 
teristic; and the fishing season is to the Indians the 
happy season of the year. 

Climate of the Great Basin —The climate of the 
Great Basin does not present the rigorous winter due 
to its elevation and mountains structure. Observations 
made during the last expedition, show that around the 
southern shores of the Salt lake, latitude 46 deg. 30 
min. to 41 deg., for two weeks of the month of Octo- 
ber, 1835, from the 13th to the 27th, the mean tem- 
perature was 40 deg. at sunrise, 70 deg. at noon, and 
54 deg. at sunset; ranging at sunrise, from 28 deg. to 
57 deg., at noon, from 62 deg. to 76 deg; at four in 
the afternoon, from 58 deg. to 69 deg.; and at sunset, 
from 47 deg. to 57 deg. 

Until the middle of the month the weather remained 
fair and very pleasant. On the 15th, it began to rain 
in occasional showers, which whitened with snow the 
tops of the mountains on the south-eastern side of the 
valley. Flowers were in bloom during all the month. 
About the 18th, on one of the large islands in the south 
of the lake, helianthus, several species of aster, erod- 
ium, cicutarium, and several other plants, were in 
fresh and full bloom; the grass of the second growth 
was coming up finely, and vegetation, generally, be- 
tokened the lengthened summer of the climate. 

The 16th, 17th, and 18th, stormy with rain; heavy 
at night; peaks of the Bear river range and tops of 
the mountains covered with snow. On the 18th, clear- 
ed with weather like that of late spring, and continued 
mild and clear until the end of the month, when the fine 
weather was again interrupted by a day or two of rain. 
No snow within 2000 feet above the level of the valley. 

Across the interior, between latitudes 11 deg. and 
28 deg., during the month of November, (5th to 25th), 
the mean temperature was 29 deg. at sunrise, and 40 
deg. at sunset; ranging at noon (by detached obser- 
vations) between 41 deg. and 60 deg. There was a 
snow storm between the 4th and 7th, the snow falling 
principally at night, and sun occasionally breaking out 
in the day. The lower hills and valleys were covered a 
few inches deep with snow, which the sun carried off 
in a few hours after the storm was over. 

The weather then continued uninterruptedly open 
until the close of the year, without rain or snow; and 
during the remainder of November, generally clear 
and beautiful; nights and mornings calm, a light 
breeze during the day, and strong winds of very rare 
occurences, Snow remained only on the peaks of the 
mountains. 

On the western side of the basin, along the base of 
the Sierra Nevada, during two weeks, from the 25th 
November to the 11th December, the mean temperature 
at sunrise was 11 deg., and at sunset 34 deg. ; ranging 
at sunrise from zero to Il deg., at sunset from 23 deg. 
to 44 deg. For ten consecutive days of the same 


The weather remained open, usually very clear, and 
the rivers were frozen. 

The winter of 1848—44, within the basin, was re- 
markable for the same open, pleasant weather, rarely 
interrupted by rain or snow. In fact, there is nothing 
in the climate of this great interior region, elevated as 
it is, and surrounded and traversed by snowy moun- 
tains, to prevent civilized man from making it his home, 
and finding in its arable parts the means of a comfort- 
able subsistence ; and this the Mormons will probably 
soon prove in the parts about the Great Salt lake. 
The progress of their settlement is already great. On 
the 1st of April of the present year, they had 3,000 acres 
in wheat, seven saw and grist mills, seven hundred 
houses in a fortified inclosure of sixty acres, stock, and 
other accompaniments of a flourishing settlement. 

Such is the Great Basin, heretofore characterized as 
a desert, and in some respects meriting that appel- 


| lation ; but already demanding the qualification of great 
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exceptions, and deserving the full examination of a 
thorough exploration. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA, 
Mercer, August 26th, 1849. 


Dear PaRents,—It is with pleasure that I take up 
my pen to write a few lines to you, hoping to find you 
in good health as it leaves me at present, thank God 
for it. I suppose you thought it strange that I have 
net written before this, but 1 did not think it was ne- 
cessary until I was in someway settled. When I first 
came to America, I thought it was a strange place, but 
I am now go far reconciled, that I would not leave it for 
all England’s worth. You see no distinction of persons 
in this country that you do in England—there are no 
pulling off hats as they do iu the old country. I saw 
the President, General Taylor, the other day; he did 
not come guarded, the same as your Queen, but in an 
open gig; when he alighted, he shook hands heartily 
with those around him ; I felt well satisfied that I had 
seen the old General, there had been so much talk 
about. You thought that I should soon come back 
again, but if I was to do so I should soon return; it is 
one of the most pleasant countries that ever I saw ; 
provisions are cheap and plenty of them, and money is 
not so scacre as was represented. I live at a place 
called Mercer, about 65 miles from Pittsburg, and the 
same distance from Erie ; I am working in a brick- 
yard, for which I receive 12s. 6d. per week and board, 
that’s rather different from English pay. I have bought 
{wo pairs of boots, two pairs of trousers, a waistcoat, 
five pairs of stockings, altogether have cost me twenty 
dollars, and I have saved about three pounds ; this I 
could never have done in England. The price of pro- 
visions are—flour 4} dollars per barrel, butter 10 cents 
per lb, eggs 6 cents per dozen, beef 5 cents and bacon 
6 cents per lb. Clothing is about the same price as in 
England, I live at a good house, they are kind people, I 
never want for anything ; I get beef three times a day, 
pies and cakes and all sorts of nice things; I am as 
strong now as ever I shall be, and can do any sort of 
hard work. I think of going to Wisconsin this fall, 
but I have not yet made up my mind; the man wants 
me to go a peddling with him; when I want a horse to 
ride he lends me one, and when I want to have a day’s 
shooting he lends me a gun, so that I have almost any- 
thing I want; squirrels are the principal g I kill, 
and are very good eating. If it is your intention to 
come over, I think of going to*buy?some land for you in 
Wisconsin, for I am convinced that America is the 
place for a poor man: make up your mind for next 
spring, and I will do all in my power to help you. By 
that time Ijbelieve I could have a farm of about 50 acres 
for you. I don’t want you to stop in that old country, 


| but come to one where there is plenty for you. Tell my 


period, the mean temperature at noon was 45 deg., rang- | 
| water, for I would as soon be on the sea as on the land 


ing from 33 deg. to 56 deg. 


mother she need have nothing to fear in crossing the 
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for that matter. I am living about 70 miles from East 
Liverpool; I think of going down there some day to 
have a look at them. Tell my brother James there are 
plenty of snakes, and I have killed five of them, but 
they will do you no haam if you will let them alone. I 
could find him work if he was here at about eight shil- 
lings a week and his meat, and I could keep you 
without your working atall. Please te send me word 


. how the Turners’ Society is going on, and whether 


they have heard any thing of Aquilla Hancock, and if 
so, to send me his directions, also William Thomas’s, 
Give my love to aunt Mary, and aunt Ann and my uncle. 
Send me word whether my uncle John has written since 
I left home, and whether my uncle Enoch came to 
America. Give my love to all my relations, and to all 
inquiring friends. My kind respects to Thomas Barlow 
and William Dunn, and tell them to come to tbis 
country, for here they can save money; if I had my 
time to come over again I would not stop in England 
ten minutes. I must now conclude and remain your 
affectionate son, J. THOMAS, 
P.S.—Direct for Mercer, Mercer county, Pennsylva- 
nia. Write by return of mail, and let me know how 
Joseph Barker is coming on, and all other particulars. 





AN ESTIMATE OF THE AVERAGE RATE OF 
WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In Main, New Hampshire, and Vermont, mechanics 
get 1 dollar a day; labourers are paid 62 cents a day, 
or 12 dollars a month. In 1815, in Maine, persons 
employed in sawing, at iron works, in the plaster trade, 
&e. got 1 dollar a day, working twelve to fourteen 
hours. Farm labourers had board, and 10 dollars a 
month. At the Saco cotton works, 20C men and 1000 
women worked twelve hours and a quarter per day—the 
men had 8 dollars to 12 dollars a month; mechanics, 
1 dollar 25 cents to 2 dollars a day; women, 1 dollar 
to 2 dollars per week, exclusive of board. In a cotton 
factory in New Hampshire, 1000 hands worked eleven 
to twelve hours, aud were paid by the quantity chiefly 
—average 75 cents per day. 

In Massachussetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
mechanics receive 1 dollar 25 cents per day, or 26 dol- 
lars per month; labourers 75 cents per day, or 12 dol- 
lars to 15 dollars per month. In Lowell, the males 
employed in the cotton mills earn 80 to 88 cents a day, 
exclusive of board. ‘he females earn from 2 dollars 
50 cents to 4 dollars per week. In 1845, at Lowell, at 
two mills, the men earned ! dollar—women 450 cents, 
working twelve hours; at another, the men had 1 dol- 
lar 50 cents. At rolling and nail mills, and tobacco 
works, in Massachussetts, men had 1 dollar; the same 
at wollen works at Tolland and Co, Connecticut. 

In the summer of 1848 much complaint was made, 
in the manufacturing states, of the effect of the tariff of 
1846. Many cotten, woollen, and other manufacturing 
establishments had stopped or lessened their business ; 
thousands of hands had been discharged; many had 
been glad to accept reduced wages ; freights were also 
low, but the tariff assuredly did not do much to injure 
the shipping interest. The Pennsylvania statute, re- 
stricting labour in cotton, woollen, silk, bagging, flax, 
and paper factories, to ten hours a day, might have 
been extended to other occupations, As it is, it has 
caused much difficulty in Pittsburg, owing to its unpo- 
pularity with the mill owners, 

In New York, mechanics earn 75 cents to 1 dollar 
50 cents per day, or 20 dollars to 30 dollars a month— 
labourers’ wages range from 50 to 75 cents a day, or 
10 dollars or 12 dollars by the month. The rates are 
nearly the same in New Jersey. In many branches in 
New York State, children under 15 had 374 cents per 
day, in 1815—lads of 20 had 624 cents, and older men 
1 dollar—women 50 cents. At the Niagara flour mills, 
men had 30 dollars a month, 18 hours, 8 months. At 
Buffalo tannery, 25 men had 18 dollars a month, 10 





hours. At Oriskany and other woollen factories, N.Y. 
men averaged 88 cents, women 40, children 30; and at 
eotton works 1 dollar to 1 dollar 25 cents, working 12 
to 13 hours. At tanneries, Rochester, men had 1 dol- 
lar, worked 10 hours, In 1842 to ’45, farm labourers 
had 10 dollars a month. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio: Mechanics, per day, 1 dol- 
lar to l dollar 25 cents; per month, 20 dollars, La- 
bourers, per day, 50 cents; per month, 10 dollais. In 
the Pennsylvania iron trade, up to 1842, wages had 
been stationary for fourteen years. In some of the 
iron foundries, Ohio, they work ten hours. 

Indiana, Illinois and Michigan: Mechanics I doliar 
to 1 dollar 50 cents per day: per month, 20 dollars to 
30 dollars. Labourers, per day, 50 cents to 75 cents ; 
per month, 8 dollars to 12 dollars. 

Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri: Mechanics 1 dollar 
50 cents to 2 dollars per day; labourers, 75 cents to 1 
dollar—or by the month, 10 dollars to 15 dollars. W. 
R. May, addressing the patent-office in 1247, from 
Walworth county, Wisconsin, says:—‘‘ Price of farm 
labour, by the year, 12 dollars per month; by the day, 
in harvest, 1 dollar to 1 dollar 50 cents; female (do- 
mestic), 1 dollar per week; mechanics average 20 dol- 
lars per month. 

Marsland and Delaware: Mechanics 87 cents to 1 
dollar ; white labourers, 50 cents to 75 cents or 10 dol- 
lars a month, 

Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Georgia : White mechanics, 1 dollar to 1 dollar 50 cents 
per day, or 25 dollars to 40 dollars a month; white la- 
bourers 50 cents (which is under the New England and 
New York averages), or 10 dollars to 12 dollars by the 
month; coloured mechanics, 1 dollar to 1 dollar 25 
cents by the day, 20 dollars per month, or 200 dollars 
a year; coloured labourers, 25 cents to 40 cents a day, 
5 dollars to 10 dollars a month, or 40 dollars to 100 
dollars a year. An agriculturist in the patent-office 
report gives 10 dollars a month as the wages paid to 
good field hands in Newcastle county, Delaware; and 
only 6 dollars to 7 dollars in Kent and Sussex ; females, 
to do housework, get 1 dollar 50 cents to 2 dollars per 
month, and sometimes 4 dollars to 5 dollars; in Du- 
pont’s factory girls get 18 dollars a months, and me- 
chanics wages are high; in Brooke county, Virginia, 
farm labourers were scarce in the summer of 1847, and 
wages had been as high as 15 dollars to 18 dollars per 
month, and board, or 100 dollars to 120 dollars and 
board, by the year. 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida: Mechanics, 1 dollar 
50 cents to 2 dollars 50 cents, or per month, 30 dollars 
to 50 dollars; labourers, 1 dollar, or per month 20 dol- 
lars to 25 dollars and found. The labour of slaves in 
this climate is almost exclusively employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits. These are seldom hired out by the 
master. The wages of a man slave when so hired, are 
now about 2U0 dollars per annum, and of a woman about 
120 dollars, the person to whom they are hired also 
supplying food and clothing; mechanics, such as car- 
penters, would gain from 40 dollars to 60 dollars per 
month, according to skill. Female domestics in New 
Orleans get from 10 dollars to 15 dollars per month 

Alabama and Mississippi: Mechanics, 1 dollar 50 
cents to 2 dollars per day—25 dollars to 40 dollars per 
month; labourers 25 cents to 50 cents, or 12 dollars 
to 15 dollars per month; at a course cotton factory in 
Mississippi, 20 black men had 8 dollars a month, and 
4 white mechanics, 50 dollars—hours, 8.—Palmer’s 
Almanack. 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY, 





*Tis in sweet June ! a mild, delicous day, 
When breezes warm are wafting their perfume, 
Asthrough the waving fields I bend my way, 
Gazing‘on nature in her richest bloom,— 
Now garmented in all her loveliest dyes, 
With peace on earth, and peace throughout the skies. 
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The trees have donned their coronals of green, 
The birds are warbling in their blythest mood, 
From shady boughs and leafy nooks unseen, 
Their gushing trills of love and gratitude; __ 
The bees are murmuring throngh the fragrant air, 
Rifling the honey’d sweets from flowerets fair. 


The blossom’d fruits in orchards near are glowing, 
The sheep are feeding on the grassy plain, 
The kine awaken echo with their lowing, 
And the proud horse shoots past with flowing mane ; 
Fair children gambo] through the meadows gay, 
In all the luxury of guileless play. 


Beside the margin of the sunlit stream, 
I sit and watch the sltadows o’er it creep. 
Lapt in the pleasaunce of a waking dream, 
Moré fanciful than those which haunt our sleep, 
Or read sweet Spenser’s faery lay divine, 
And laud the bard most honoured by the nine. 


And then I steal into the forest’s shade, 
And pace its gloomy aisles so cool and mild, 
And hear the murmurs of the far cascade, 
Singing it’s plaintive song of freedom wild ! 
While cawing rooks now homeward wing their flight, 
For shades are gathering o’er the day’s soft light. 


And as I backward turn my pleasant way, 
Lit by the stars and by the placid moon, 
I think how pleasant ’tis to pass a day, 
In careless idleness in leafy June, 
To meditate, or frame the heartless rhyme 
*Mid nature’s scenes, so sweet, yet so sublime. 








OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
ie 


MARTINMAS IS COMING!!! THE FLAT- 
PRESSERS RE-ORGANIZATION, AND THEIR 
BALLOT FOR A £10 PASSAGE AND A 
FARM IN THE WEST. 


On Monday, Oct. 8th, 1849, a Ballot for £10. will 
take place at the Bull ‘Head Inn, Burslem, when any 
Flat-Presser, of any district, having paid 3s. or three 
months’ contribution, or paying the same on or before 
the 8th of October, will be eligible to win the £10, 
here specified; and, winning, may sell the same, or 
emigrate to a Forty-acre Farm, well supplied with 
food, housing, clothing, and implements for a little 
moderate labour. To commemorate the occasion, a 
DINNER, at 1s. per-head, will take place at sia o’clock 
in the evening. Men of the Flat Franch! prepare for 
Martinmas!! You are hourly in danger for the want 
of‘Union. Make another effort to protect the price of 
your laborious and life-destroying toil. Meet together ; 
consult.together ; contribute your pence together; and 
if you cannot remove the whole surplus hands of your 
branch, stand in defence of a fair price for labour. At- 
tend the meeting at the Bull’s Head; give your support 
to the re-organization; be men amongst men; and if 
you are injured on a factory, seek redemption on a 
farm. Im short, protect your wives, feed and clothe 
your children, demand fair wages and reasonable hours 
for toil! After dinner, some of the oldest and staunch- 
est supporters of the branch will address the party, ‘Let 
Longton, Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, and Tunstall meet 
the Burslem men on this occasion. Also :— 


THE MEMBERS OF THE “ WASHINGTON 
BRANCH,” ROYAL OAK, BLOOM-STREET, 
MANCHESTER 

Are informed, that their night of meeting is changed 

from Friday to Saturday, on which evening every 

member is requested to attend. Also:— 
**LABOUR’S REFUGE” BRANCH, OLDHAM. 
The first annual meeting of the members will take 
place in the School Room of the Working Man’s Hall, 
on Monday evening, Oct. 8th, to receive the report of 
the Retiring Officers, likewise for the election of 

Officers for the ensuing year. To commence at half- 

past Seven o’clock. Also :— 





A GIFT FOR THE GRIS? MILL. 


The splendid Oil Painting, presented to the society 
by W. B. Henley, Esq. for the purpose of assisting the | 





society in raising the requisite means for the erection 
of a Grist Mill, will be RAFFLED on the first Monday 
in December, terms of raffle being one shilling each, 
and to consist of an unlimited number of competitors, 
The branches, throughout the empire, are respectfully 
requested to canvass the members to become subscri- 
bers to the raffle of this excellent work of art; and 
should eny member, at a distance from the Potteries, 
become the winner, the cost of transmitting the paint- 
ing will be defrayed by the society. Let all who desire 
to assist forward the Mill Fund, become contributors of 
1s. each to this laudable purpose. Also :-— 


“NEW PARADISE” LODGE, ASHTON. 


The members of the above branch are respectfully 
informed that Saturday, October 13th, 1849, will be 
their annual night. The branch having been opened 
twelve months, a general election of officers will take 
place, and a statement of\the finances of the branch. 
Business to commence precisely at Seven o’clock, whene 
every member is expected to be present. 

WILLIAM ROBERTS, President, 
Also :— WILLIAM DENTON, Secretary. 


THE GLASGOW BALLOT FOR SIX FAMILIES 


Will take place on New Year’s Day, 1850. Further 
particulars in future numbers. Let the Glasgow 
Branches prepare for the occasion. 








BRANCHES, INCONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


——_@—_ 
MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 
29, 1849. 
No. 6 «a 4. 
Sep.22 48, ‘Spinners’ Home,” Preston... 1 7 6 
“14, “ Liberty Lodge,’’Leek,forbooks 010 4 
24 30, “ Wisconsin Branch,” Swindon 319 0 
” Entrance fee 0 1 O 
“66, ** First Bradford Branch,”..... 2 0 0 
“ 81, “ City of Glasgow,”.......... 716 0 
” Entrance fees 0 8 O 
sa General Levy 0 1 0 
6s Rules 0 4 10 
“« 62, ‘* United Labour,” Oldham.... 1 2 6° 
«« 15, ** People’s Hope,” Macclesfield 117 3 
“ 1, ‘* Pottersville,” Burslem...... 019 0 
* 2, The “‘ William Evans,” Hanley 119 9 
“ 4, ‘‘ Fort Winnebago,” Tunstall. 0 6 0 
- Reports 0 1 4 
“« —, “The Phenix Stoke,”’........ 06 9 
“75, “ Fells of the Clyde,” Lanark 217 0 
“6 Entrance fees 0 1 0 
‘* 86, “‘ American Prospect,” Dundee 412 0 
“39, “ First London,” London .... 3 5 0 
“41, “ Spinners’ Refuge,” Chowbent 2 14 0 
28 70, ** Third London.” London.... 2 0 0 
” Home in the West,’’ Crewe.. . 116 0 
£40 4 3 
Received from Mr. Edwards, of Crewe, 
SE I oinncccscciscvess ooh 6 6 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


-—— £. 8. d. 

Total in hand for past weeks ........-..-++ 25619 1 
No. 15, ‘* People’s Hope,’ "Macclesfield.... 0 2 9 
2, The ** William Evans,” Hanley.... 0 11 11 

DB, FON PURINE 0. oss cseccsceossnse coosas FB F G 
—, ‘ The Phanix,” Stoke............. 0 0 6 

75, “ Falls of Clyde,” Lanark ......... 0 5 0 

83, ‘‘ American Progpect,” Dundee..... 0 8 0 











Printed and published by William Evans, Miles Bank, 
Shelton. Staffordshire Potteries. 


























